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Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education 


AWRENCE GRIDLEY DERTHICK on Decem- 
ber 20, 1956, assumed office as the 14th Com- 
missioner of Education, having been appointed to 
that position, subject to Senate confirmation, by 
President: Eisenhower on November 28. He suc- 
ceeds Samuel M. Brownell, who recently resigned the 
commissionership to accept the superintendency of 
the Detroit public schools. 


Education and Experience 


Dr. Derthick was born in a school dormitory, and 
his entire life has been lived in an educational en- 
vironment. He was graduated in 1927 with the 
A. B. degree from Milligan College, Tenn., where 
his father was president and his mother dean of 
women. He received the A. M. degree from the 
University of Tennessee in 1930 and subsequently 
studies at George Peabody 
College for Teachers and at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He has received honorary 
doctoral degrees from Milligan College and the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. He is also a member of 
three honorary fraternities: Phi Kappa Phi, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and Alpha (University of Chattanooga). 

The new Commissioner has been engaged in 
teaching and in school administration for nearly 30 
years, having begun his professional career by serv- 
ing as principal of Greene County, Tenn., consoli- 
dated schools, 1927-29. Later, he served as a high 
school principal in Clarksville, as State high school 
visitor for East Tennessee, and as professor of edu- 
cation at East Tennessee State College. Dr. 
Derthick became assistant superintendent in charge 
of instruction in the Nashville city schools in 1939, 
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and in 1942 went from that position to the superin- 
tendency of the Chattanooga public schools, where 
he remained until he received his present appoint- 
ment. In 1948-49, he was on leave of absence to 
serve as chief of the education branch, Office of 
Military Government for Bavaria. The Chatta- 
nooga Board of Education has also granted him 
leave to serve as Commissioner of Education. 


Professional and Civic Affiliations 


Dr. Derthick, a former member of the White 
House Conference on Education, is a member of 
some two dozen organizations—local, State, regional, 
and national—concerned with education of various 
types and at different levels. He is a member of the 
American Association of School Administrators, of 
which he was president in 1953-54, and is a life 
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member of the National Education Association and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
He is an adviser to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and is a member of the board of trustees of 
the Joint Council on Economic Education, the Com- 
mission on Educational Organizations of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, and of the Southern 
Regional Education Board’s Commission on Train- 
ing of Teachers of Exceptional Children. He also 
serves on school committees of the Boy Scouts of 
America and of the Girl Scouts of the United States. 

Among Dr. Derthick’s other affiliations while in 
Chattanooga were memberships on the board of 
directors of the Chattanooga-Hamilton County 
Mental Hygiene Association and on that of the 
Speech and Hearing Center. And despite the pres- 
sures of a city school superintendency and of nu- 
merous commitments, the Tennessee educator found 
time to belong to the Chattanooga Chamber of 
Commerce and the Kiwanis Club, and to serve on 


the board of directors of the Y. M. C. A. 


Family 

The Commissioner was born December 23, 1905, 
at Hazel Green, Ky., the son of Henry J. and Pearl 
S. Derthick. He married Helda Lee Hannah of 
Johnson City, Tenn., September 16, 1927. Dr. and 
Mrs. Derthick have three children: Lawrence G., 
Jr., an elementary school teacher in Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Louann (Mrs. Reuben W. Holland, Jr.), 
a first-grade teacher in Memphis, Tenn.; and Alan 
Wendell, an architect in Chattanooga. 


Educational Outlook 


Dr. Derthick’s experience and affiliations testify 
to the broad range of his educational interests. He 
is much concerned with moral and religious values 
in the American democracy, and believes that the 
problem of teaching is not so much to do something 
new as it is to utilize modern research to make more 
effective what is already known about teaching 
methods. In the spring of 1954, he outlined before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce what he 
conceived to be the educational objectives of school 
systems. These were: To teach the fundamentals 
of learning with the how-to-think process; meet the 
challenge to develop skills and basic scientific under- 
standings; discover and stimulate the creative mind; 
engender the power for positive thinking; open 
channels of understanding with other lands and pro- 
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mote good human relations at home; provide prac- 
tice in good citizenship in the school and in the 
community; and engender a religious consciousness 
and promote spiritual development of the individual. 





The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School 


AT ITS SIXTH MEETING held in Washington, D. C., 
on December 7, the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School organized three 
new subcommittees to study a wide range of problems 
on post-high-school education. 

A. Hollis Edens, president of Duke University, 
was appointed chairman ot a subcommittee to 
consider problems from the students’ point of view. 
A subcommittee to study problems of institutional 
resources will be headed by Harold C. Case, president 
of Boston University. A third subcommittee, on 
the diversity of educational opportunities beyond 
high school, will be headed by Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of schools in Denver, Colo. 
These study groups will report to the whole com- 
mittee at a 2-day meeting to be held in March, and 
their reports will ultimately be included in a semi- 
final report to be submitted to the President in 
June or July. 

The committee also approved plans for five 
regional conferences to be held next spring in Boston, 
New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, and at an as yet 
undetermined site in the southern region. While 
the far west conference is the only one to have a 
conference date (April 11-12), it is expected that the 


other conferences will be held between March 1 and ° 


May 1, 1957. General agenda for the conferences 
were developed by regional workshops held last 
fall and will be implemented by special planning 
groups which have been appointed in each region. 

The chairmen of the regional conferences are 
Carroll V. Newsom, president of New York Uni- 
versity (Mid-Atlantic region); Mrs. Charles Kerby- 
Miller, dean of Radcliffe College (New England 
region); John E. Ivey, Jr., director of the Southern 
Regional Education Board (southern region); B. L. 
Dodds, dean of the College of Education, University 
of Illinois (midwest region); and Edgar Smith, mem- 
ber of the President’s Committee and former presi- 
dent of the Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
(far west region). 
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A Statewide Study of Higher Education in Florida 


LORIDA is confronted with the problem of 

meeting an enormous demand for higher educa- 
tion during the next two decades. Estimates indi- 
cate that its college enrollment will increase threefold 
between 1955 and 1970. How to provide diversified 
programs of high quality at the lowest possible cost 
to meet the needs of this rapidly growing body of 
youth is a problem of first importance both to the 
State Board of Control for Institutions for Higher 
Learning and to the boards of trustees and admin- 
istrators of the private higher educational institu- 
tions. To aid it in establishing guidelines for the 
future development of these institutions and in 
providing programs appropriate to emerging needs 
in higher education, the board of control in March 
1954 appointed a council for the Study of Higher 
Education in Florida, composed of John E. Ivey, Jr., 
chairman, A. J. Brumbaugh, Earl J. McGrath, 
Floyd W. Reeves, and John Dale Russell. A. J. 
Brumbaugh was later appointed director of the 
study, and Myron R. Blee, associate director. 


Scope of the Study 

The council decided on the scope of the study and 
the information that would be required to evaluate 
the facilities and resources that Florida now has, to 
determine what additional facilities and resources 
will be required by 1970, to develop plans for bridging 
the gap between what the State has and what it will 
require, and to identify sources of income to pay the 
additional costs for operating expenses and capital 
outlay. 

From the beginning, the council took the position 
that to be adequate and realistic the study should 
include all higher educational institutions in the 
State, whether publicly or privately supported. 
Accordingly, the privately supported institutions 
were invited to participate in the study, with the 
understanding that published reports would not 
identify these institutions individually, but would 
summarize the data for them as a group. On this 
basis all of the private higher educational institutions 
cooperated wholeheartedly in the study. 

In outlining plans for the study, the council kept 


*Associate director for university studies, Southern Regional 
Education Board, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A. J. BRUMBAUGH * 


in mind not only the importance of securing com- 
parable data from Florida institutions but also the 
possibility of relating these data to those available 
or to be derived from other studies in the South. 
By this procedure there can be evolved gradually a 
comprehensive analysis and synthesis of the status, 
needs, and plans for the development and improve- 
ment of higher education throughout the South. 


Organization and Procedure 


In addition to the council, the director, and 
associate director who have already been mentioned, 
the president of each cooperating college or university 
was asked to name a faculty or staff member to serve 
as liaison officer for his institution with the staff of 
the study. For the purpose of having the point of 
view and criticism of laymen, a citizens’ advisory 
committee made up of six distinguished citizens was 
also appointed. 

Extensive data were secured from each institution 
by conferences and especially prepared report forms, 
and a number of special studies were outlined by 
planning committees composed of persons competent 
in the respective areas concerned. Arrangements 
were then made with the colleges, universities, and 
State or private agencies for task forces to conduct 
the special studies. Among the more important 
projects were the following: The Present and Pro- 
jected Economy of Florida, Legal Foundations of 
Higher Education in Florida, Population Analyses 
and Projections, A Projection of the Cost of Higher 
Education, Costs Undergraduate Students Incur 
Attending Institutions of Higher Education, Sources 
of Leadership in the State, A Study of Moral Values, 
and Population Supporting Potential of Florida. 

Consultants from outside the State were also 
invited to examine the following special fields more 
thoroughly than the staff could: Business manage- 
ment, board operations, engineering education, 
extension, graduate programs in arts and sciences, 
legal education, marine science, music, nursing 
education, pharmacy, and student personnel services. 
The consultants concentrated their attention largely 
on the publicly supported universities, but they also 
studied professional programs in law, music, nursing, 
engineering, and marine science in private institutions. 
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Summary of the Most Important Findings 


The findings as summarized in the report were 
briefly as follows: The population of Florida is 
expected to more than double between 1950 and 1970, 
and there will be increasingly large concentrations in 
urban centers and a continuing shift of population to 
the southern part of the State. 

In 1953 constant dollars, the total income of 
Florida will rise from $5 billion in 1954 to between 
$12 and $13 billion in 1970. Even though the rise 
in her per capita income will be more rapid than the 
increase in her population, Florida will remain in 
about the same relative position among the States in 
terms of per capita income. 

The economy of Florida will become more highly 
industrialized by 1970 and will be somewhat less 


dependent on tourism than it is at present. As a 


consequence of this shift the State will need well- 
trained manpower, both technical and professional. 

It is estimated that there will be at least three times 
as many college students in 1970 as in 1955. The 
State should plan for an enrollment of approximately 
132,000 by 1970. 

Programs of education beyond the high school 
that are terminal, vocational, or semiprofessional are 
not sufficiently well developed to meet present needs 
and to support the economic developments to which 
Florida aspires. 

While there is a diversity of institutions concen- 
trated in northern and central Florida, facilities for 
education beyond the high school are not uniformly 
available throughout the State, and large population 
centers are without ready access to public institutions 
of higher learning. Private institutions in the State 
have accommodated approximately 47 percent of the 
college enrollments during the years since 1950. 
Unless provision is made for the enrollment of large 
numbers of students in expanded or newly established 
public and private colleges it may be necessary to 
enlarge the existing State universities as much as 
four or fivefold. 


Florida is fortunate in having a single statewide 
board of higher education, but some basic changes in 
the operation of the board are required to enable it to 
deal with the larger problems with which it is 
confronted. 

On the whole, the State universities of Florida 
make good use of their resources. Sufficient econ- 
omies in the operation of instructional programs can 
be realized, however, without jeopardizing the qual- 
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ity of programs, to permit significant upward ad- 
justment of salaries, asa means of retaining qualified 
staff in a highly competitive market. A number of 
suggestions on how these economies can be effected 
are made in the report. 

To provide for the increased enrollment projected 
for the State university system by 1970 will require a 
minimum expenditure of about $140 million for non- 
residential and residential space and an operating 
budget of approximately $60 million a year by 1970. 

With proper planning the economy of Florida will 
be able to support the expanded programs necessary 
to provide facilities for increased enrollments. 


The Council's Recommendations 


On the basis of the findings summarized in the 
preceding section, the council for the study of higher 
education in Florida made a number of specific 
recommendations. These are presented here, but 
because of space limitations important interpreta- 
tions and amplifications are condensed or are omitted. 


1. That the State of Florida prepare to serve a greatly ex- 
panding enrollment of college students in the next 10 to 15 
years, and that the plans be based on an expected enroll- 
ment by 1970 of at least three times the number of students 
attending college in the State in 1955. 

2. That diversified programs of education beyond the high 
school be provided and maintained to meet the needs of the 
expanding student population, to serve the rapidly de- 
veloping and changing economy of the State, and to pro- 
vide essential research, both fundamental and applied. 
3. That existing public universities be expanded to enable 
them to meet the increasing demands being made upon 
them, and be supported adequately to enable them to 
continue to improve the quality of their services. 

4. That private institutions of the State further clarify and 
define for themselves goals which are realistic in terms of 
the resources they can expect from their constituencies and 
which are consistent with the purposes for which they exist, 
and that they continue to strive for the development of 
high quality programs. 

It was further recommended that the authority to grant 
charters to private groups for the establishment and opera- 
tion of schools and colleges be centralized in one agency, and 
that a temporary commission be appointed to develop 
specific proposals for chartering private institutions to be 
considered by the 1957 session of the legislature. 

5. That there be developed in Florida a system of public 
community colleges to provide a broad range of educational 
programs at the freshman and sophomore level for youth 
and continuing education for adults. (It should be noted 
that steps to put this recommendation into effect have 
already been taken by the 1955 legislature through the 
establishment of the Community College Council.) 

6. That immediate steps be taken to establish additional 
State degree-granting institutions in the Tampa Bay area 
and on the lower east coast. 
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7.4That high school and college students be encouraged 
through appropriate and effective guidance and counseling 
services to attend the institutions best qualified to serve 
their individual interests and abilities. 

8. That the general pattern of coordinating supervision of 
State-controlled higher education through a Statewide 
board (the board of control) be continued. 

9. That the board of control provide as its executive officer 
an educator who will be given an appropriate title and sal- 
ary commensurate with his responsibilities and status as 
the chief officer of the State university system, and to whom 
the board will look for recommendations on all matters 
coming before it. 

10. That, in order to provide for more lay participation in 
determining policies under which the State-controlled insti- 
tutions operate, the Board of Control establish for each 
institution a committee or board of regents to which it should 
delegate responsibility for policy decisions concerning the 
operation of the respective institutions, subject to the gen- 
eral policies of the board of control. The members of the 
committee or board of regents should be appointed, in the 
case of each institution, to represent the interests of the 
entire State. Ultimately, it will probably be desirable to 
give these committees or boards of regents statutory 
status. 

11. That steps be taken to achieve better coordination of 
programs among the institutions. 

Suggestions on how better coordination might be 
achieved included the establishment of inter-institutional 
faculty committees, the extension of cooperative activities 
of the presidents of the State institutions, and continuing 
studies of institutional operations. 

12. That a conference of Florida college and university 
presidents be formed to relate public and private higher 
education in the State. 

13. That there be established a liaison committee or com- 
mittees of professional personnel to relate the programs of 
the secondary schools, the community colleges, and the 
universities, so as to provide a well-coordinated system of 
public education in the State. 

14. That adequate facilities be provided in the State 
university system to meet immediate and emerging needs 
for instruction, research, and service. 


General Observations 


The broad scope of the study precluded pursuing 
some phases to the depth necessary to make an 
accurate appraisal of programs, facilities, needs, and 
resources. The need for continuing studies and 
some specific kinds of studies is therefore, em- 
phasized in the report. 

Active participation by the colleges and universi- 
ties in planning and conducting the study provided 
the basis for an understanding of its purposes. This 
participation also promoted an understanding of the 
problems with which the institutions are confronted 
and of the meaning of the findings and recommenda- 
tions derived from the study. 
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The importance as well as the possibility of joint 
planning among the institutions and of continuing 
coordination of their educational programs has 
become increasingly apparent. 

Large contributions in time and services were 
made by the personnel of the colleges and univer- 
sities and of private and public agencies. By this 
means the council was able to capitalize upon the 
professional competence of personnel available in 
the State and to make a much more extensive study 
than would otherwise have been possible within 
the resources it had available. 

The impact of the study will depend on how well 
it is interpreted to the citizens of Florida and how 
seriously the board of control undertakes to put into 
effect the recommendations of the council. Present 
indications are that the board is intent upon inform- 
ing the public about the findings and recommenda- 
tions and of acting on the major recommendations. 

Both the plan of organization and the findings 
and recommendations may prove valuable to other 
States that contemplate or have similar studies 
underway. 


The Final Report 

The full report made to the board of control by 
the council comprises five volumes. The recom- 
mendations and a summary of the findings on which 
these recommendations are based are presented in 
volume I. Volume II deals with the economy of 
Florida, past trends, and prospects for 1970; volume 
III contains facts and figures on Florida’s higher 
education at midcentury; volume IV covers the 
government, management, and finance of higher 
education in Florida; and volume V contains ma- 
terials on professional and specialized programs. 
The first two volumes are printed; the last three are 
mimeographed. 





National Science Foundation Grants 


Tue NationaL ScieENcE FounpaTion awarded 326 
grants totaling $5,963,724 during the quarter ending 
September 30, 1956, for the support of basic research 
in the sciences, for conferences in support of science, 
for exchange of scientific information, for training of 
science teachers, and for the support for attendance 
of scientists at scientific meetings abroad. This is the 
first group of awards to be made during fiscal year 
1957. Since the beginning of the program in 1951, 
2,821 such awards have been made totaling approxi- 


mately $36,000,000. 
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1956 Opening (Fall) College Enrollment 


By M. CLEMENS JOHNSON and C. GEORGE LIND* 


HIS FALL, a total of approximately 2,947,000 

degree-credit students! were enrolled for the 
opening sessions in institutions of higher education. 
The total represents a new high for the Nation, 
being 10.0 percent above the corresponding enroll- 
ment ? recorded in 1955, which was the largest up 
to that time. The total enrollment was also 19.9 
percent greater than the enrollment in the fall of 
1949, which in turn was the highest in the immediate 
postwar years. 

Enrollment of degree-credit students who are 
attending colleges and universities for the first time 
in the fall of 1956 likewise exceeds all previous 
records, with a registration of approximately 723,000. 
The number is 7.1 percent above the corresponding 
figure for 1955. It is also 3.8 percent above the 
previous high observed in 1946, a year characterized 
by a large influx of World War II veterans. 

Approximately one quarter (24.5 percent) of the 
total enrollment in the fall of 1956 consisted of first- 
time students, a figure characteristic of preceding 
years, but well below the 33.5 percent of first-time 
students enrolled in 1946. 

The fall of 1956 marks the fifth consecutive annual 
rise in both total enrollment and first-time enroll- 
ment. As compared with the fall of 1951, total 
enrollment has risen 39.2 percent and first-time en- 
rollment has risen 53.2 percent. With the future 
increases expected in numbers of high school grad- 
uates, a continued rapid rise in higher-education 
enrollment may be anticipated in the years ahead. 





* Educational statistician and reports analyst, Research and 
Statistical Services Branch, Office of Education. 


1The term “degree-credit students” or “degree-credit enrollment” refers to 
students whose current program in an institution of higher education consists 
wholly or principally of work which is creditable toward a bachelor’s or higher 
degree either in the student’s own institution, or by transfer (as from a junior 
college to a 4-year institution). Degree-credit students may be undergraduate, 
graduate, special, unclassified, or extension. They may be studying full time 
or part time, during day or evening, on the campus, at a branch campus, or an 
extension center. The following types of students are excluded: (1) Students 
taking courses by correspondence, radio, and TV; (2) students enrolled for in- 
dividual lessons only (as in art, music, speech); (3) students enrolled only for 
“short courses”; and (4) pupils in nursery, elementary, and secondary grades of 
a training, laboratory, or preparatory school of an institution of higher education. 

3]. ¢., enrollment exclusive of students in semiprofessional programs (as in 
“technical institutes”). The exclusion of such students is explained at a later 
point in the text. NOTE. Opening (fall) enrollment is not be be confused with 
regular-session enrollment. The latter is generally at least 10 percent greater 
than the opening (fall) enrollment, because of entries into college at midyear or 
at the start of the second or third quarter. 
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These data are taken from the annual surveys of 
opening session enrollment conducted each fall by 
the Office of Education. Of the 1,852 institutions in 
the aggregate United States ° eligible for inclusion in 
the report this fall only two failed to respond (the 
two institutions enrolled a total of 763 students in 
the fall of 1955; the 1955 data were used in the 
tabulations). 

Attention is called to the fact that the figures for 
the fall of 1956 do not include students enrolled in 
semiprofessional programs. Such students (en- 
rolled principally in technical institutes) are properly 
excluded from a count of “‘degree-credit students” 
because the curriculums of semiprofessional programs 
ordinarily carry only limited transfer credit toward 
a bachelor’s or higher degree (see footnote 1). The 
figures for 1955 published in the present account have 
been modified from a previous publication to exclude 
42,306 students enrolled in 35 2-year institutions 
devoted wholly or principally to the training of 
technicians or other semiprofessional personnel (not 
considered as part- of “degree-credit enrollment’’). 
This makes the 1955 data reported in the present 
article comparable with the data for 1956. -., 


Total Enroliment, by Type of Institution 


Although each of the several types of institutions 
registered: an increase in total enrollment (see table 
1), their proportionate gains in the fall of 1956 over 
the fall of 1955 showed some variation. The total 
enrollment increase of 19.3 percent in “other sepa- 
rately organized professional schools” ® exceeded 
that for any other classification. Separately organ- 
ized teachers colleges and technological schools 
shared similar gains of 13.5 and 13.4 percent, respec- 
tively, and junior colleges also reported a substantial 
increase of 12.7 percent. Somewhat less vigorous 
were the gains of 9.6 and 8.5 percent registered in 

§ All enrollment data presented in this article, except as otherwise noted, are 
for the aggregate United States, i. e. for Continental United States and its outlying 
parts (Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico). 

4 These students, as well as the students enrolled in adult education, in non- 
degree extension courses, etc., will be included in a later, more comprehensive 
report. 

5“Other separately organized professional schools” consist of institutions 
(other than teachers colleges, technological schools, and theological schools) 


which offer programs directed to one or more fields of specialization such as law, 
music, or art. 
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liberal arts colleges and in universities, respectively. 
Theological schools were comparatively stable with 
an enrollment increase of 2.3 percent. 


Table 1.—Total opening (fall) enrollment of degree-credit stu- 
dents, by type of institution, and by sex: 1956 and 1955 


Aggregate United States 
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1 Excludes enrollment in 35 2-year institutions devoted wholly or principally to 
the training of technicians or other semiprofessional personnel (not considered 
part of “‘degree-credit enrollment”). 

3 Percentages computed on unrounded figures. 

3 This figure has been changed since the last publication (Higher Education, 
January 1956). A reclassification of institutions, by type, necessitated the 
recompilation of enrollment data for 1955 on the basis of 1956 classifications, in 
order to achieve comparability between the figures for the 2 years. 


First-time Students, by Type of Institution 


The proportionate changes in first-time enrollment 
among the several types of institutions did not closely 
correspond with their respective gains in total enroll- 
ment (see table 2). Junior colleges, with an increase 
of 16.5 percent in first-time enrollment, led all other 
types of institutions. Separately organized tech- 
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nological schools were near this figure with an in- 
crease of 14.4 percent in first-time enrollment. A 
slightly above-average increase of 9.6 percent was re- 
ported in “other separately organized professional 
schools”. Lesser gains of 2.3 and 6.0 percent in 
first-time enrollment were made in the liberal arts 
colleges and universities, respectively. Separately 
organized teachers colleges reported an increase of 
4.1 percent, while theological schools recorded a de- 
crease of 5.5 percent. 


Table 2.—First-time opening (fall) enrollment of degree-credit 
students, by type of institution, and by sex: Fall 1956 
and 1955 


Aggregate United States 














Enrollment ! 

Num- | (jn thousands) 
Type of institution ber of Percent 
— change? 

tutions! Fall | Fall 

1956 | 1956 | 1955 
All institutions. .__........-- 1,852 | 723] 2675) +7.1 
BA cocudbscsnuassoncsedesnes | 446| 3418) +6.6 
WOM ec cece esos sack a Ait @ ee | -s.9 
i 141 250 236 | +6.0 
Bi dietge nti: dtiten ds tee theducees 170 162 | +4.7 
DP cdnntnnesc<dighicés nea 80 73 | +8.9 
Liberal arts colleges_________- 718 200 |} 3196; +2.3 
} iy Se eee: Re tagahl Se Mak pe 107 | 7106; +0.5 
WH excob nec aandencw clad oncas 93 389; +4.5 

Separately organized profes- 
sional schools: 

Teachers colleges____.__- 198 72 369; +41 
Bis mteinandnnaidedndans 36 334) +4.6 
EE PR, ty See 36 335 | +3.7 

Technological schools__-_-- 45 21 318 | +14.4 
(Bee es aes. ee Oe eee 19 317 | +12.6 
ESTEE AES OF BURR 2 1 | +41.5 

Theological schools______- 141 5 35); —5.5 
ERY SS SE Oe e, Se Ree 3 33; —8.2 
Lo ee eee eee! Ae Pe 2 32) —0.8 

Other professional_______- 125 13 $12| +9.6 
| NO rer Ts ee 10 39} +5.6 
TN OF aE 4 33) +22.1 

Junior colleges............... 484 163 | 3140 | +16.5 

EES EERE ROI we ND 102 386 | +18.1 

J Re ee eee Re AT ee 61 354 | +13.9 

















1 Excludes first-time enrollment in 35 two-year institutions devoted wholly or 
principally to the training of technicians or other semiprofessional personnel (not 
considered part of “degree-credit enrollment’’). 

2 Percentages computed on unrounded figures. 

§ This figure has been changed since the last publication (Higher Education, 
January 1956). A reclassification of institutions, by type, necessitated the 
recompilation of enrollment data for 1955 on the basis of 1956 classifications, in 
order to achieve comparability between the figures for the 2 years. 
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Enrollment by Type of Institutional Control 

Although both publicly and privately controlled 
institutions of higher education shared in the in- 
crease in student population, their proportionate 
gains were not the same (see table 3). In total 
enrollment, publicly controlled institutions reported 
an increase of 12.2 percent in the fall of 1956 over the 
preceding fall, as compared with a 7.2 percent rise in 
privately controlled institutions. Both publicly and 
privately controlled institutions showed compara- 
tively smaller gains in first-time enrollment in 1956, 
the figures being 7.6 and 6.5 percent, respectively. 

In the fall of 1956, the publicly controlled institu- 
tions enrolled 57.1 percent of all students, as con- 
trasted with their share of 55.9 percent in the fall of 
1955 (see table 4). From the fall of the prewar year 


Table 3.—Total opening (fall) enrollment and first-time enroll- 
ment, by type of institutional control and by sex: Fall 1956 
and 1955 


Aggregate United States 




















Enrollment (in| Change? 
thousands) ! 
Type of control and sex of 
student Num- 
Fall Fall ber Per- 
1956 | 1955 (in cent 
thou- 
sands) 
Publicly controlled | 
Total enrollment__.......--_-| 1,682 | 1,499 | +183 | +12.2 
a Da aCe be debe 1,091 964 | +126 | +13.1 
ee ec 591 534 | +57 | +10.6 
First-time students________-_- 435 404} +31] +4+7.6 
Pe teil tinitinneatste 274 254 | +20] +7.7 
| ae RT 161 150 | +11 +7, 3 
Privately controlled 
Total enrollment._........-_-| 1,265 | 1,180 | +85 | +7.2 
_) Oe ot ean Cer 837 783 | +54] +6.9 
ee ee es 428 397 | +31 +7.9 
First-time students__________- 288 271 +18} +6.5 
OIE A i ARE 5 etc 172 164 +8} +5.0 
| RT A Oe Sear 116 106 +9} +8.8 
| 








1 Excludes enrollment in 35 2-year institutions devoted wholly or principally 
to the training of technicians or other semiprofessional personnel (not considered 
part of “‘degree-credit enrollment”). 

2 Number and percent of change computed on unrounded figures. 
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of 1939 to the present, the proportion of students in | 


f 
| 


privately controlled institutions declined 3.9 per- | 


centage points, with some reversal of the general 
trend occurring during the immediate postwar years. 
If the same comparisons are made on the basis of 4- 
year institutions (those institutions offering a 
bachelor’s or higher degree), changes in the pro- 
portionate enrollment for privately controlled insti- 
tutions follow substantially the same pattern, with a 
total decline of 2.3 percentage points (see table 5). 
In general, the proportion of all students enrolled in 
privately controlled institutions was somewhat 
higher when computed for 4-year institutions rather 
than for all higher education institutions. 


Table 4.—Total opening (fall) enrollment of degree-credit stu- 
dents, by type of institutional control: 1939, and 1946-56 


Aggregate United States 


[In thousands] 


























Publicly con- Privately con- 
trolled trolled 
Opening (fall) 
enrollment Total 
Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent! ber cent ! 
| hn te 727 53.2 638 46.8 
PONG esd cence 2,078 (3) (3) (’) (°) 
__ ees 2,338 | 1,152 49.3 | 1,186 50. 7 
ee 2,408 | 1,190 49.4) 1,218 50. 6 
see 2,457 | 1,219 49.6 | 1,238 50. 4 
Seitedsnsiesidel 2,297 | 1,154 50.3 | 1,142 49.7 
a 2,116 | 1,052 49.7 | 1,064 50. 3 
eae 2,148 | 1,114 51.8 | 1,035 48.2 
UE eiechensad ead 2,251 | 1,204 53.5 | 1,047 46.5 
Ee? 2,500 | 1,395 55.8 | 1,105 44.2 
2 ere 2,721 | 1,531 56.3 | 1,190 43.7 
A 2,679 | 1,499 55.9} 1,180 44. 1 
en es ae 57.1 | 1,265 | 42.9 








1 Percentages computed on unrounded figures. 

2 Continental United States, estimated. 

3 Not available. 

4 Includes 42,306 students enrolled in 35 2-year institutions (mainly “tech- 
nical institutes’) devoted wholly or principally to the training of technicians or 
other semiprofessional personnel. 

§ Excludes enrollment in 35 2-year institutions devoted wholly or principally 
to the training of technicians or other semiprofessional personnel (not considered 
part of “degree-credit enrollment”). 

6 Classification of institutions by type (universities, liberal arts, etc.) adjusted 
to agree with classification in 1956. 
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Table 5.—Total opening (fall) enrollment of degree-credit stu- 
dents in 4-year institutions, by type of institutional control: 
1939, and 1946-56 

Aggregate United States 


[In thousands] 





| Publicly con- | Privately con- 
| trolled | 
| 














Opening | trolled 
(fall) | Total | 
enrollment | | | | 
Number \Percent 1! Number Percent 1 
1939 2 1 1,215 619! soo! 596} 49.1 
ee | 1,890; ® | ® | ® | @ 
1947...........| 2,116| 989} 46.8 | 1,127, 53.2 
ee 2,197 1,036| 47.2! 1,161 52.8 
SA 2,228 1,048! 47.0/ 1,180 53.0 
1950___ | 2,079 986| 47.4! 1,093 52.6 
eee 1,916 896 | 46.7) 1,021 53.3 
1952....-nsieccl AR, RL SES). SS. 
1953__ | 1,990! 993, 49.9 998; 50.1 
1954___ .-| 2,184} 1,132} 51.8] 1,052 48. 2 
1955 2,369 | 1,233! 52.0! 1,136 48.0 
| | 
6s *.. 2... 4 Sa | ee 48.0 
1956. 2,599 | 1,383 53.2 46.8 


1, 216 | 





} Percentages computed on unrounded figures. 

2 Continental United States, estimated. 

3 Not available. 

4 Classification of institutions by type (universities, liberal arts, etc.) adjusted 
to agree with classification in 1956. 


Enrollment by Sex 
In the fall of 1956, both the number of men and 


the number of women enrolled were at record highs. 
The increase in the total enrollment of men over 
1955 was 10.3 percent as compared with an increase 
of 9.4 percent for women. The corresponding in- 
creases in first-time enrollment over 1955 were 6.6 
and 7.9 percent for men and women, respectively. 
Men constitute 65.4 percent of the total enroll- 
ment in 1956. This percentage represents no sig- 
nificant change from 1955 or preceding years (see 
table 6). During the years immediately following 
World War II, the proportion of men in the total 
enrollment reached a high of 71.1 percent in 1948. 
Among the several types of institutions, “other 
separately organized professional schools” made the 
greatest proportional gains in the enrollment of both 
men and women in 1956, the increases being 16.8 
and 30.0 percent, respectively. In first-time enroll- 
ment, the increase in men students was largest in 
the junior colleges, being 18.1 percent. The increase 
in women students was greatest in separately organ- 
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ized technological schools, being 41.5 percent (en- 
rollment for women in the technological schools was 
very small, and the change would not necessarily be 
indicative of a more general trend). 


Table 6.—Total opening (fall) enrollment of degree-credit 
students, by sex: 1946-56 


Aggregate United States 


[In thousands] 














Men Women 

Fall Total 
Number |Percent 1) Number |Percent ! 

| 
jo | A ee 2,078 | . 1,418 68. 2 661 | 31.8 
| / ae eae 2,338 | 1,659 71.0 679 | 29.0 
| sea a 2,408 | 1,712 71.1 696 | 28.9 
ae? 2,457 | 1,729} 70.4 728| 29.6 
[| Ee 2,297 ; 1,569 68. 3 727 31.7 
i. | Re ee eee 2, 816 |. 1,399 66. 1 718 33.9 
|.) en eee 2,148 | 1,387 64.6 761 35.4 
|). 5 a Ne 2, 251 1, 432 63.6 818 36. 4 
oe ee 2,500°| 1,602 64. 1 898 35.9 
PR Fe fia 2,721 1, 784 65.6 937 34.4 
WS facka< 2,679 | 1,747 65. 2 931 | 34.8 
"| ee ae 2,947 | 1,928 65.4 | 1,019 34.6 




















1 Percentages computed on unrounded figures. 

3 Includes 42,306 students enrolled in 35 2-year institutions (mainly “technical 
institutes”) devoted wholly or principally to the training of technicians or other 
semiprofessional personnel. 

3 Excludes enrollment in 35 2-year institutions devoted wholly or principally 
to the training of technicians or other semiprofessional personnel (not considered 
part of “‘degree-credit enrollment”). 

4 Classification of institutions by type (universities, liberal arts, etc.) adjusted 
to agree with classification in 1956. $ 


The Largest Institutions 


The ten “institutions” ® reporting the largest en- 
rollments in the fall of 1956 were: University of 
California, all campuses’ (40,788); University of 
Minnesota, all campuses (36,303); New York Uni- 
versity (31,203); City College of New York (28,178); 
State University of New York, all campuses ® 
(27,566); Columbia University (26,966); University 
of Illinois (26,471); University of Michigan (25,153); 
University of Wisconsin, all campuses (24,442); and 
Ohio State University (22,470). 


6 Reporting units. 

T Resident enrollment only; extension enrollment not reported by this insti- 
tution, 

§ Does not include enrollment of students in the Agricultural and Technical 
Institutes (classified by the Office of Education as semiprofessional, rather than 
degree-credit, enrollment). In 1955, the number of students in these institutes 
was 7,978. 
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Office of Education Launches New Program of 


Cooperative Research 


ACH YEAR brings fresh evidence that in the 
physical and medical sciences research is the 
surest means of providing sound answers to basic 
questions. Presumably this is also true of the social 
sciences and, more specifically, of the field of educa- 
tion. The first step toward research in education 
was taken only about 60 years ago, and since that 
time there has been slow but sure progress not only 
toward finding the “‘answers” but also toward evolv- 
ing a concept of research in education without which 
no sound body of findings can be built. 

Today there is more public interest in education 
than ever before in our history. Because of the vital 
significance of education to the general welfare and 
because of the increasing size, scope, and complexity 
of the educational enterprise in this country, authori- 
tative information about education is being sought 
on every level. Facts are being demanded by Fed- 
eral agencies, by national associations in commerce 
and industry, by professional organizations, by State 
departments of education, by local school districts, 
and by citizen groups in every community. 

The Office of Education was established “. . . for 
the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as 
shall show the condition and progress of education 
in the several States and Territories, and of diffusing 
such information respecting the organization and 
management of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the country.” 

The extent to which the office can meet the needs 
of the public for information about the educational 
process is, then, the extent to which it can fulfill its 
basic obligations. As public interest increases the 
demand grows greater. This heavy demand for 
“answers” to problems in education has long stimu- 
lated much study and considerable action by educa- 
tors at all levels, and it has also brought into focus— 
as a possible approach to more long-lasting an- 





*Research analyst and assistant to the Acting Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, Office of Education. 
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By ALICE Y. SCATES* 


swers—the need for the kind of research that will 
probe more deeply into the problems of education 
than has heretofore been possible. 


Public Law 531, 83d Congress 


Recognition of this need for additional research of 
a type which could not be performed entirely within 
the Office led in 1953 to the formulation of the ‘“‘co- 
operative research program” which was designed to 
enable the office better to discharge its duties of 
providing basic information about education. 

Although the original legislation which set up the 
office has always been interpreted to include research 
as a major function, it was believed that special 
legislation was necessary to authorize the office to 
participate in extramural research, that which might 
be conducted by an institution or agency outside the 
office but with the cooperation and support of the 
office. Under the leadership of S$. M. Brownell, who 
was Commissioner of Education from November 
1953 to August 1956, such legislation was introduced 
in the 83d Congress and became Public Law 531 
which was signed by President Eisenhower on July 
26, 1954. This law authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to “. . . enter into contracts and jointly 
financed cooperative arrangements with universities 
and colleges and State educational agencies for the 
conduct of research, surveys, and demonstrations in 
the field of education.” Under the present terms 
of the law, the office is not authorized to enter into 
contracts or agreements with city school systems or 
with any educational foundations or organizations. 

No funds were appropriated for the support of re- 
search under Public Law 531 immediately following 
its passage. However, because of his belief in the 
importance of stimulating research in the field of 
education, Commissioner Brownell undertook special 
planning to insure that this program would begin 
in fiscal year 1957. His first step was to consult 
with the various subject-matter specialists within 
the office to learn what they considered to be the 
most outstanding educational problems which might 
reasonably be attacked by research at this time. 
He also sought the advice of many outside con- 
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sultants. Gradually ten specific areas were identi- 
fied in which the Office was particularly interested 
in supporting research. These 10 areas were grouped 
under three major heads as follows: 
A. Conservation and Development of Human Resources 
1. Education of the Mentally Handicapped 
2. Development of Special Abilities of Students 
3. Educational Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency 
4. Retention and Continuation of Students in Schools and 
Colleges 
B. Housing and Staffing of the Nation’s Schools and Colleges 
5. Staffing the Nation’s Schools 
6. Planning and Costs of School Construction 
C. Educational Implications of Expanding Technology and 
Economy 
7. Implications of Expanding Technology for Vocational 
Education 
8. Educational Problems Resulting from Population 
Mobility 
9. Educational Needs of Low-Income, Rural Families 
10. Educational Uses of Television 

A general description of possible research ap- 
proaches in each of these 10 problem areas was pre- 
pared for presentation to the Congress, and a pre- 
liminary announcement of the proposed program was 
sent in March 1956 to the presidents of all colleges 
and universities in the United States and to all of 
the heads of State departments of education. 

In June 1956 the Congress appropriated $1,020,190 
for the cooperative research program of the Office 
of Education. Of this sum, the legislators ear- 
marked $675,000 for research on the education of the 
mentally retarded, leaving $345,190 for the support 
of research in the other nine areas, 


The Office of Education Research Advisory Committee 


In seeking the advice of consultants from outside 
the Office during the early planning stages, Com- 
missioner Brownell set up an ad hoc research ad- 
visory committee of five members which held its 
first meeting in February 1955. At subsequent 
meetings in October 1955 and January 1956 the 
committee made plans for forming a permanent OE 
research advisory committee of nine members. This 
group, which includes all five members of the ad hoc 
committee, is made up of the following persons: 


Ruth E. Eckert, professor of higher education, University 
of Minnesota 

Frank Hubbard, assistant executive secretary for informa- 
tion services, National Education Association 

Erick L. Lindman, professor of school administration, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

J. Cayce Morrison, director of the Puerto Rican Study, 
New York City (Formerly chairman of the ad hoc 
committee) 
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Willard C. Olson, dean of the school of education, Univer- 
versity of Michigan (Presently cochairman of the perma- 
nent committee) 

H. H. Remmers, director of the division of educational 
reference, Purdue University 

Ralph W. Tyler, director of the Center for the Advanced 
Study of Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif. 

C. J. Van Slyke, associate director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Public Health Service (Leonard J. 
Duhl serves as alternate) 

Dael Wolfle, executive officer of the Amzrican Association 
for the Advancement of Science 

Herbert S. Conrad, director of the research and 
statistical services branch of the office, is now Acting 
Assistant Commissioner of Research. The assistant 
Commissioner is chairman of this committee, an ex 
officio member. However, the structure of the 
committee calls for a cochairman who leads the 
group in the evaluation of proposed research and 
who is available to the Commissioner for advice 
between regular meetings. Presently serving in this 
capacity is Dr. Olson. The committee meets 
regularly three times each year—in January, May, 
and October—and at such other times as there may 
be need for a special meeting. 

The major duties of this committee are to review 
and evaluate all proposals received by the office for 
projects to be supported under the terms of Public 
Law 531. This law requires that the Commissioner 
seek the advice of research specialists “competent to 
evaluate proposals as to the soundness of their design, 
the possibilities of securing productive results, the 
adequacy of the resources to conduct the proposed 
research, surveys or demonstrations, and their 
relationship to other similar educational research 
already completed or in process.” 


Role of the Federal Government in Research 

Probably one of the earliest examples of major 
Federal support for educational research is found in 
connection with the Agricultural Extension Service. 
More recently the National Science Foundation has 
been charged with the responsibility of studying the 
effects upon educational institutions of Federal 
policies and administration of contracts and grants 
for scientific research and development. Obviously 
the vast majority of such research is in the physical 
sciences, but there are generalizations concerning 
Federal support of research which will apply in the 
social science fields as well. 

In considering the role of the Federal Government, 
the National Science Foundation has suggested that 
extramural research in which the Government has a 
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financial interest falls into two major categories, one 
of which may be termed “purchased” and the other 
“supported.” Briefly, “purchased” or programmatic 
research may be categorized as that in which the 
Federal agency defines the work to be done and in 
which an outside institution or agency is engaged to 
perform this work as outlined. “Supported’’ re- 
search, on the other hand, may be identified as that 
which is proposed by faculty members or other 
researchers and which the supporting agency 
recognizes as being of sufficient importance to merit 
support. (This latter description is an _ over- 
simplification of the entire philosophy behind the 
concept. Supported research obviously offers an 
opportunity for the Government to tap a vast 
potential. Such an approach permits competent 
researchers to attack major problems in the settings 
in which they exist and to do so with the freedom 
which is essential for best results.) 

In its efforts to initiate a broader program of re- 
search in education, the office has been concerned 
with the problem of deciding which of the two cate- 
gories of research should receive primary emphasis. 
The ultimate objective is the same, but which should 
come first is a matter of judgment and philosophy, 
and may well be also a matter of expediency. 


Present Procedure 


The office has, in fact, worked on both approaches. 
In order to see more clearly the need for “‘purchased”’ 
research in the area of mental retardation, a special 
staff was set up in January 1956 headed by Viola 
Cassidy of the Ohio State University and guided by 
an ad hoc committee of specialists in this area. The 
report was made to Commissioner Brownell in June 
1956 and has been used as a guide in subsequent 
efforts by the office in stimulating and supporting 
research in this area. It should be noted that a 
major stumbling block has been encountered in the 
shortage of trained personnel available to do such 
research, a shortage also recognized by the introduc- 
tion of a bill (S. 3620, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) to en- 
courage the expansion of teaching and research in 
the education of mentally retarded children. This 
bill, for which a sum of $500,000 was requested, was 
passed by the Senate but was not acted on in the 
House. 

The office has also made considerable progress in 
setting up “supported” research projects during its 
first 5 months of operation. As mentioned above, 
there is the permanent Research Advisory Committee 
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whose function is to advise the Commissioner on all 
proposals under Public Law 531. These proposals 
may be submitted at any time during the year. They 
are duplicated and sent out to each member for con- 
sideration and evaluation. Each member recom- 
mends either “‘approval” or “‘disapproval.” If he 
recommends approval, he assigns a rating on the 
basis of its significance to education on a nationwide 
basis, the research design, and the personnel and 
facilities available for the project. (A more detailed 
list of the criteria is given below.) 

The recommendations of the members are con- 
solidated, and a rank order list of the proposals re- 
ceiving majority approval is prepared prior to the 
meeting of the full committee. At the meeting each 
proposal on the list is discussed, to arrive at the 
group consensus on approval or disapproval. Then 
each member rerates each proposal. ‘The proposals 
are again arranged in rank order, and the committee 
discusses each one to determine whether it should be 
recommended for approval to the Commissioner. 

Under the present procedure, after a proposal is 
recommended by the committee, the institution or 
agency is notified and is invited to submit a more de- 
tailed description of the research it wants to do. 
When this is received, it is reviewed by the office and 
negotiations are then carried on directly with the 
institution or agency. Such negotiations insure that 
the research design incorporates the suggestions of 
the committee and establish the terms of support 
by the office. 

The committee has established certain criteria on 
the basis of which it evaluates the proposals. Since 
the program is new, these may well be revised, but 
at the present the following are in use: 


1. The scientific merit of the proposal as reflected in the 
research design and the plan for developing the research. 


2. The research qualifications of the person or persons 
expected to conduct the research proposed. 


3. The extent and quality of the resources available to 
the person or persons expected to conduct the research 
proposed. 

4. The possibilities present for developing additional 
skilled research personnel under the guidance of the 
principal investigators as an outcome of the project. 


wa 


. The promise, or possibility, that the research proposed 
will contribute to the solution of educational problems 
which are of such significance as to constitute a priority 
consideration, 


6. Preference for research on aspects of education where 
progress has been delayed because of wide gaps in 
knowledge. 
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7, Primary consideration for new projects or for those 
where duplication can be defended as a scientific check 
on conclusions from previous research or assumptions. 


8. In the first years of the program, preference to be given 
for research having a demonstrable value to education 
within a reasonable period, but, as the program develops, 
increasing emphasis to be given to long-range research. 


9. Priority for projects which will have significance for 
education throughout the whole country. 


Operation 


In a new program there are certain operating con- 
ditions which must be recognized and about which 
the public must be informed. For example, some 
in the field assume that the office is able to make 
“srants” for research. Under the terms of Public 
Law 531, however, the office has authority to make 
only “contracts or jointly financed cooperative 
arrangements with universities and colleges and State 
educational agencies . . .” (The phrase “State ed- 
ucational agencies” has been interpreted to mean 
State departments of education.) 

To date all of the agreements made involve some 
contribution to the total cost by the cooperating 
institution or agency. The proportions of the total 
cost being contributed vary widely at present. 

Another operating condition which must be recog- 
nized is that the office cannot, under the present 
terms of the law, pay in advance for any services 
performed. In other words, any institution or 
agency which performs research under Public Law 
531 can be reimbursed for its work only after some 
of its own funds have been expended. 

Because, in practice, payments are usually made 
quarterly and because sound research in education 
can seldom be completed in a short time, the Office 
has been following the procedure of making agree- 
ments for studies of up to 3, 4, or 5 years’ duration 
with payments after the end of the current fiscal 
year contingent on the appropriation by Congress of 
funds for this purpose. 


Present Status of the Program 


The first agreements for support of cooperative 
research—a true milestone in the history of the 
Office of Education—were signed by Acting Commis- 
sioner of Education J. R. Rackley on September 24, 
1956. Dr. Rackley, who was the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education from October 1955 to October 
1956, was also Acting Assistant Commissioner for 
Research during that period. The first two agree- 
ments to be signed were with Indiana University, 
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Bloomington, and Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

As of the middle of December the Office had re- 
ceived a total of 186 preliminary proposals for re- 
search. After reviewing these proposals, the OE 
Research Advisory Committee recommended a total 
of 71 for approval, with a recommendation of qualified 
approval on several others. 

As of the 10th of December, the office had signed 
a total of 20 contracts and was engaged in making 
arrangements for 17 additional projects. The 
institutions and agencies represented are: 


No. of No. of 
contracts projeets 





Institution Signed pending 
Diniite, Daboesitp Obs. ii io wi cwscics ceeds 1 
Boston University, Massachusetts - - - - Di thaderiesd 
Brooklyn College, New York......... -- =? l 
Chicago, University of, Illinois.......  -.--_- 2 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 

ROME cow cnanetan cuaedanee 1 1 
Hinds, Univeretty 66220 ci SA odie |: Fo 1 
Indikge Uniwertite x05 oc dase cues Bares boas 
Kansas State Department of Education. --_-__- 1 
Michigan, University of........-.... ---.-- 3 
Ohio State University. .....-.------- | (patente <8. 
Pennsylvania State University........ ------ 1 
Regis College, Massachusetts_-------- S  cimuues 
San Francisco State College.......-..  ------ 1 
Southern Oregon College of Education. ------ 1 
Southern State College, Arkansas___-_- Dain ceed 
Syracuse University, New York-_----- gree 
DR I EE cB ktcacusecseac  vascox 2 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee -- _- | eae oP 
Wayne University, Michigan......... ------ 1 
Western Michigan College........... ------ 1 

20 17 


Altogether the contracts signed and pending repre- 
sent a total expenditure for research in education 
of $1,510,898 of which $1,091,094 are Federal funds 
and $419,804 are contributed by the cooperating 
institutions and agencies. During the fiscal year 
1957 the Federal contribution would be $307,528. 
The 20 contracts which were signed as of December 
12 represent a total of $745,240 with $539,791 from 
Federal funds and $205,449 from institutions. The 
Federal funds for fiscal year 1957 amount to $214,904. 
The contracts pending in December represent a 
possible expenditure of $765,658 with $551,303 from 
Federal funds and $214,355 from institutions and 
agencies. The Federal expenditure for fiscal year 
1957 would be $92,624. The office is continuing to 
make final arrangements for the additional projects 
which have been recommended for approval so that 
they may be begun as soon as possible. 
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Survey of New Mexico's Needs 


for Community- Junior Colleges 


N mid-November, the New Mexico Board of 

Educational Finance published the preliminary 
draft of a survey of the State’s needs for additional 
centers of post-high-school education. The survey 
was conducted at the request of the board and under 
its auspices.' Prompted by high interest in the 
State, evidenced by the public and by the existing 
State colleges and universities, in establishing college 
instructional centers in a number of localities where 
there are none, the board directed the survey to 
make a thorough and comprehensive review of the 
need in New Mexico for additional post-high-school 
programs. ‘This it attempted to do within the time 
and resources made available to it. 

The survey looked into the socioeconomic setting 
for higher education in New Mexico, the current 
pattern of higher education in the State, the need for 
further educational opportunities at this level and 
the locations with strongest need for such new de- 
velopments. It described the patterns for extending 
post-high-school education that are being developed 
in other States and related the national development 
to the situation in New Mexico. A special case- 
study approach was used to describe and report on 
one university off-campus instructional center, 
Carlsbad College Instructional Center, and its efforts 
to satisfy the needs of the community for post-high- 
school educational services. Finally, the survey 
considered the matters of financing and enabling 
legislation through which the recommendations 


advanced in the report could be successfully imple- 
mented. 


Survey Conclusions 


From the standpoint of the State as a whole the 
economy of New Mexico appears to be healthy and 
growing. Population is increasing; investment is at 
a high level; the people are generally prospering and 
enthusiastic about the future. There are, however, 
serious and significant local differences in economic 


*Specialist for community and junior Colleges, Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education. 


1 Reproduction of the final report is currently underway. Inquiries con- 
cerning availability of copies should be addressed to John Dale Russell, executive 
secretary and chancellor, board of educational finance, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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By S. V. MARTORANA* 


strength and population trends within the State 
which need to be taken into account in formulating 
plans and policies for studying the State’s educa- 
tional needs and developing its educational system. 
These variations in social and economic circumstances 
are reflected in local differences in public attitudes 
toward programs to extend the educational services 
in the State. 

Serious gaps in geographic coverage of the State 
now exist in the present pattern of publicly supported 
higher education. Over 15 percent of the popula- 
tion in 1950 was residing more than 50 miles distance 
from publicly supported higher institutions and 
almost 20 percent was living farther than 25 miles 
from such institutions. The location of a higher 
institution in a county definitely influences college 
attendance. In New Mexico counties which have 
public higher institutions, 38.6 percent of high- 
school graduates go on to college, as compared with 
22.4 percent in counties which do not have public 
colleges. 

Serious gaps also exist in the scope of offerings in 
post-high-school study provided by existing public 
institutions. The offerings are adequate with respect 
to the usual arts and science courses and professional 
studies, but offerings for persons who have talents 
for and are interested in semiprofessional and 
technical careers or other occupational pursuits not 
requiring a full 4 years of college study are practically 
nonexistent. Furthermore, such courses as have 
been developed and offered by the existing colleges 
and universities have attracted exceedingly small 
enrollments. This weakness of curriculum coverage 
is evident at a time when a growing and changing 
economy of the State indicates that increasing num- 
bers of semiprofessional and technical workers will 
be needed. 

A clear need exists in New Mexico for additional 
programs of post-high-school study. This conclu- 
sion is based on a study of the existing system of 
higher education, from the analysis of the population 
and school census trends developing in the State, 
and from the results of interviews and correspond- 
ence with educational and lay leaders in the larger 
New Mexico communities. High-school enroll- 
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ments for the State as a unit increased 23.3 percent 
between 1951-52 and 1954-55, and the number of 
high-school graduates increased even more rapidly 
(26.5 percent) during the same period. 

The type of post-high-school educational institu- 
tion which seems to offer most promise for meeting 
the needs in New Mexico is a comprehensive com- 
munity-junior college offering the usual arts and 
science courses, terminal-occupational programs, 
and continuing education for out-of-school youth 
and adults. These institutions are locally adminis- 
tered and controlled and financed jointly by local 
and State public resources and to a limited extent 
by student tuition and fees. This conclusion was 
drawn from the appraisal of the different types of 
post-high-school institutions now being developed 
in different places in the Nation and the application 
of the findings to the New Mexico situation. It 
further emerged from an analysis of the answers to 
questions directed to school superintendents in the 
larger cities in the State. 

Twelve counties which now do not have any 
publicly supported post-high-school institutions meet 
the criteria used in the survey to identify likely 
locations for additional programs in New Mexico. 
Varying conditions in these counties allow them to 
be placed in two categories of priority. Counties 
in the first category of priority are Curry, Eddy, 
Lea, McKinley, Otero, and San Juan, and in second, 
Colfax, Quay, Rio Arriba, Santa Fe, Taos, and 
Valencia. 


Recommendations 


The survey recommended that New Mexico should 
take measures to remove the existing inequities in 
its post-high-school educational pattern by strength- 
ening its present higher institutions along the lines 
of their statewide services and by adopting a plan 
for the orderly and sound development of a system 
of local public community-junior colleges. The 
features of the bills to provide enabling legislation 
to establish a system of community-junior colleges, 
introduced in the 1953 and 1955 sessions of the legis- 
lature, should be retained. The plan should provide 
that the localities in which community-junior col- 
leges are to be established measure up to objective 
criteria, such as those used in the survey, which 
indicate need and insure that reasonable strength 
of program and services will result. 

Such objective measures when applied should give 
reasonable assurance that a minimum of 200 full- 
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time students will in due time be enrolled in the 
program. An enrollment of 800 students in grades 
9-12 of the high schools of the district should be 
required as a minimum criteria before a community- 
college district is authorized. Districts authorized 
to operate and administer a community-junior col- 
lege program should include independent or city 
school districts which meet the criteria and pro- 
cedures established as well as districts formed by 
two or more school districts in one county or adijoin- 
ing counties, or by all of the school districts in one 
county or adjoining counties. In New Mexico, 
the countywide unit should be developed whenever 
possible. 

The new system of community-junior colleges 
should be financed by drawing from sources of rev- 
enue other than those now used and needed for other 
levels of the State’s educational system. New tax 
revenues should be determined to pay for the new 
services that the State will get from these institu- 
tions. ‘The recommended plan for financing the 
operations of the new community-junior colleges 
included a minimum foundation figure of $500 per 
student per year as the base amount to be used in 
projecting costs of the community-junior college pro- 
grams and a formula for State and local financing 
which takes into account the principle of equalization. 

The plan also recommended that the base figure 
be reviewed periodically by the board of educa- 
tional finance to determine the influence of changes 
in the economy and to make adjustments in the 
financing plan accordingly. Community-junior col- 
lege districts ‘should be authorized to levy a tax of 
not more than 5 mills on the assessed valuation of 
the property of the district to meet the operating 
costs of the institution. Costs to the students 
should be kept to a minimum in all cases. Com- 
munity-junior college districts which can afford to 
provide post-high-school services on a tuition-free 
basis within the 5-mill tax limitation should be 
authorized to do so. 

The board of educational finance should be 
authorized to make annual budget reviews of the 
State community colleges and to incorporate rec- 
ommendations on their fiscal operations in its 
recommendations on higher education to the State 
board of finance and the legislature. 

Finally, the report proposed that a community- 
junior college coordinating commission be estab- 
lished as an advisory agency and a clearing house 
for review of problems at this educational level. 
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Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Seventieth Annual Convention 


HE AMERICAN Association of Land-Grant 

Colleges and State Universities celebrated its 
Seventieth Annual Convention and its first anni- 
versary under its present name with a _ record 
attendance of 1,024 delegates and guests at its 
meeting in Washington, D. C., November 12-15, 
1956. The membership of 72 institutions also set 
a new record, and for the first time all land-grant 
institutions belonged to one association. Sixteen 
of the seventeen institutions founded as land-grant 
institutions for Negroes joined the association in 
1955, in response to an invitation extended at the 
1954 convention. The 17th accepted the invitation 
in 1956. 

For the first time a special delegate from the 
National Conference of Canadian Universities, J. D. 
MacLachlan, president of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, was represented at the convention. 
Tuskegee Institute, because of its historic and pres- 
ent concern with certain fields of work emphasized 
in the land-grant institutions, sent special delegates 
to the various units of the association. 


Range of Discussion 


A wide range of current educational and related 
national and international problems came under 
discussion in the sessions of various units of the 
association, which includes as delegates the presi- 
dents of member institutions, and deans of agricul- 
ture, arts and sciences, engineering, graduate work, 
home economics, and veterinary medicine, as well 
as the heads of research and extension work in various 
areas. The general sessions, which bring all delegates 
together, heard, in addition to the address of the 
association president, Irvin Stewart of West Virginia, 
reports on the work of two Presidential groups con- 
cerned with educations by their heads, Devereux C. 
Josephs and Howard L. Bevis; discussions of the 
problems involved in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; of the situation in Russia today; and 
addresses by the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 


*Executive secretary, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities. 
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By RUSSELL I. THACKREY* 


Policy Statements 


The senate of the association, which includes both 
institutional heads and elected representatives of the 
various units, made policy statements on a number 
of matters, some new and some reaflirming previous 
actions. Major items are summarized below. 


1. The association declared that it “favors and 
will support” Federal scholarship and fellowship 
legislation, provided it meets enumerated criteria, 
including: (1) All payments be made to individuals 
rather than to institutions, except amounts for 
demonstrable additional administrative costs result- 
ing from reporting requirements of the program; (2) 
no restrictions on institutions attended, provided 
they are regionally accredited; (3) award of scholar- 
ships on basis of ability as determined objectively 
with the criteria of need determining the scholarship 
grant, within a fixed upper limit; (4) decentralization 
of administration insofar as practicable; (5) limita- 
tion of the maximum grant for an academic year of 
$750, fixing its character as an aid to the student 
rather than a full subsidy, with recognition going to 
all who qualify but aid only to those demonstrating 
need; and (6) freedom of choice of any area of subject 
matter. 


2. Immediately after endorsing the scholarship 
proposal, the association adopted a vigorous resolu- 
tion calling attention to the need for adequate staffs 
and facilities to insure high quality in educational 
offerings, noting that additional scholarships, while 
desirable, would add to the problem of the institu- 
tion. Pointing out that in some areas of the country 
large numbers of well-qualified students were now 
being denied admittance to public universities be- 
cause of lack of facilities, the association recom- 
mended immediate launching of studies by Federal 
and State governments to determine how institutions 
can expand their facilities to meet the needs of the 
present and future. 


3. The association again expressed its emphatic 
opposition to giving to additional Federal institutions 
or agencies authority to grant academic degrees. 

4. The association adopted a vigorous resolution 
which, while criticizing the administration of the 
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college contract program of foreign technical assist- 
ance by the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, expréssing continued faith in the purpose and 
possibilities of the program, indicated that unless 
drastic action is taken soon to eliminate delays and 
red tape, many institutions will feel they cannot con- 
tinue to participate in the program. Specifically, 
the association asked that the program be admin- 
istered by some one at a sufficiently high level and 
with sufficient authority to make it work. 

5. The association endorsed a proposal initiated 
by the Federal Republic of Germany (West Ger- 
many) that United States agricultural research 
scientists and institutions cooperate in projects with 
exchange of personnel, and authorized the president 
to name a joint committee with the United States 
Department of Agriculture to suggest ways of imple- 
menting such cooperation. 

6. The association, as it has for many past years, 
unanimously endorsed the proposal that the Depart- 
ment of Defense should provide for at least half 
the cost of adequate ROTC facilities in institutions 
having such units. It also commended the Air 
Force for following the example of the Navy in 
taking responsibility for custody of military equip- 
ment used in ROTC instruction, and suggested that 
contracts for ROTC flight training by the Army and 
Air Force be made directly with those providing the 
training, rather than with the institution. 

7. The association also endorsed the present 
interest-rate formula for the College Housing Loan 
Program. 

8. The group expressed concern that during the 
past year the Federal Communications Commission 
had, for the first time since channels were reserved 
for educational use, taken away an educational 
reservation and made it commercial. The associa- 
tion continued its strong support of maintaining 
educational reservations, and commended the FCC 
for its steps toward making ultra high frequency 
channels—which comprise the vast majority of 
those reserved for education—a practical avenue for 
reaching television audiences. It endorsed the work 
of the Joint Council on Educational Television. 

9. Noting the increasing number of proposals to 
provide Federal funds for the support of educational 
institutions indirectly under the guise of aid to 
individuals, the association resolved that “all 
methods of providing Federal aid to institutions of 
higher education should be faced up to and con- 
sidered on their own merits” and “not achieved as 
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an obscure or indirect result of legislation ostensibly 
advocated for other purposes.” It went on record as 
opposing indirect forms of institutional aid. 

10. The association reaffirmed its previous support 
of legislation to provide Federal aid for general 
extension programs of land-grant and State colleges 
and universities, to extend to other segments of the 
population opportunities now federally aided for the 
rural population only. It expressed opposition to 
legislation, in the present form, providing for a 
system of area vocational schools under State 
vocational education boards, but expressed the hope 
that the measure might be amended before reintro- 
duction to avoid prospective overlapping and dupli- 
cation with college and university directed programs 
of extension and technical institute work. 

11. The association also adopted resolutions 
calling attention to the desirability of appropriate 
governmental research being conducted through 
colleges and universities because of the auxiliary 
benefits which accrue in the training of future 
research workers and retention of staff; warning 
against the effects of a Department of Defense pro- 
posal to transfer responsibility for its food and 
sanitary inspection to other agencies; and expressing 
continued support of the present features of the 
Korean GI bill. 

M. T. Harrington, chancellor of the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College System, was 
elected president ofthe association for 1957, succeed- 
ing Irvin Stewart, president of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, who becomes chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. New members of the executive committee 
are R. B. Atwood, president of Kentucky State 
College, Frankfort; John A. Perkins, president of 
the University of Delaware, Newark; and J. H. 
Lampe, dean, School of Engineering, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh. The committee is composed 
equally of heads of member institutions and repre- 
sentatives of the subject-matter divisions of the 
association. 





Foreign Language Teaching in Colleges 


A survey of 971 American colleges and universities 
conducted by the foreign language program of the 
Modern Language Association of America shows 
that French is the most highly favored foreign 
language in America. The five highest ranking 
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foreign languages and the number of institutions 
in which they are taught were found to be: French 
(905), Spanish (867), German (825), Italian (212), 
and Russian (183). 

Slightly over half (493) of the reporting institutions 
offer no other foreign language instruction than 
French, Spanish, and German; 38 offer no foreign 
language instruction at all. 

The survey showed no extraordinary growth in 
the teaching of modern eastern and southeastern 
Asian languages, and that certain of the world’s 
large language groups are represented by language 
departments in a relatively small number of institu- 
tions. For example, Chinese is taught in only 29 
institutions, Japanese in 22, Korean in 20, Hindu- 
Urdu in 6, and Malayin5. Yet these five languages 
represent over 850,000,000 of the world’s popula- 
tion. Instruction in many other languages, some 
of them spoken by from 8,000,000 to 41,000,000 
persons, is not offered in any American college. 

The survey revealed that the 11 institutions in 
which the largest number of languages are taught 
are: Columbia (41); Harvard (26); Yale (25); 
Pennsylvania and California (24 each); Cornell (23); 
Georgetown and Indiana (22 each); Washington 
(18); and Michigan and Minnesota (14 each). 





Enrollments Under Korean Gl Bill 


Faut enrollments of veterans under the Korean GI 
bill show signs of surpassing the record set last 
fall, according to a preliminary report issued by the 
Veterans Administration. 

On November 1, with complete fall enrollment 
figures still not in, the total had passed 688,000, or 
11 percent above the 615,000 veteran-trainees re- 
ported on November 1, 1955. Last year, after VA 
had compiled all its figures from throughout the 
country, the total fall enrollment of Korea veterans 
was nearly 707,000. This point was reached at 
the close of 1955. By the time figures are completed 
this year, total fall enrollments are expected to 
approach the three-quarter-million mark. 

The proportion of Korea veteran-trainees in col- 


. lege is somewhat higher this year than last. On 


November 1, nearly 409,000, or 60 percent of the 
total number of GI trainees, were attending colleges 
and universities, as compared with 55 percent of 
the total a year ago. 

The Korean GI bill has been in operation 4 years. 
The program comes to an end in 1965. 
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Grant to Southern Regional Education 
Board 


THe SouTHERN Regional Education Board in 
Atlanta, Ga., has received a $460,000 grant from 
Carnegie Corporation of New York as part of the 
foundation’s national program for research and 
training in higher education. 

The grant will be used over a 5-year period to 
carry forward research on how to meet the Nation’s— 
and particularly the South’s—expanding needs in 
higher education and also to train research persons 
in that field. The program will draw upon the 
resources of universities in the States represented on 
the Southern Regional Education Board. 





Space Utilization Manual in 
Preparation* 


A Grant from the fund for Advancement of Educa- 
tion together with an appropriation from its own 
funds is enabling the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers to 
publish a manual on space utilization. 

Following the publication in 1954, of the associa- 
tion’s study on enrollment trends, The Impending 
Tidal Wave of Students, it was evident that uni- 
versities and colleges would be hard pressed to 
accommodate increased numbers of students with- 
out greatly increased plant facilities. Of immediate 
concern is the problem of improving the utilization 
of existing facilities. 

The project now under way aims at preparing a 
“thow-to-do-it” type of manual dealing with the 
techniques of making a space utilization study. 
Forms and procedures will be developed for the 
collection, analysis, and interpretation of data. 

Responsibility for the preparation of the manual 
has been delegated to the Association’s Committee 
on Enrollment Trends and Space Utilization, Albert 
F. Scribner, Valparaiso University registrar, chair- 
man. The project director is John Dale Russell, 
chancellor and executive secretary, Board of Edu- 
cational Finance, State of New Mexico. Publica- 
tion date of the manual is scheduled for the summer 
of 1957 in order that college administrators may 
utilize the material in connection with the fall 
registration of students. 


*Based upon statement prepared by Albert F. Scribner, Regis- 
trar, Valparaiso University. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superinéendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Austrian Teachers and Their Education Since 1945, 
by Helen C. Lahey. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Paper, 82 p. 35 cents. 
(Bulletin 1957, No. 2.) 


Technological Advances and Skilled Manpower; 
Implications for Trade and Industrial Education: An 
Annotated Bibliography. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. Processed, 67 p. 
45 cents. (Misc. 3509, Rev. Nov. 1, 1956.) 


Audiovisual Education Directors in State Depart- 
ments of Education and in Large City School Systems, 
1956-57, compiled by Annie R. Daugherty and 
Anita Carpenter. Washington, D.C.,1956. Paper, 
31 p. Free. 


From Other Government Agencies 


An Idea in Action: New Teachers for the Nation’s 
Children, by Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Washington, D. C., U. §S. Government 
Printing Office, 1956. Paper, 37 p. 20 cents. 
(Pamphlet Two, 1956.) 


Federal Funds for Science, V. The Federal Research 
and Development Budget, Fiscal Years 1955, 1956, and 
1957, by National Science Foundation. Washington, 
D. C., U. S$. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
Paper, 47 p. 35 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. Prices are indicated when 


known. 

American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and. 
State Universities Proceedings, 1955. Washington, 
D. C., The Association, 1956. 316 p. 

An Approach to Christian Education, Rupert E. 
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Davies (ed.) New York, N. Y., Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1956. 159 p. $4.75. 

A series of essays by 9 British authors who sketch a positive 
and practical philosophy of Christian education. Includes 
chapters on such subjects as Christian education, the natural 
sciences, mathematics, the classics, literature, and modern 
languages. 

Better Utilization of College Teaching Resources: 
A report by the Committee on Utilization of College 
Teaching Resources. New York 21, N. Y., The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1956. 
45 p. Free from the Fund. 


Canadian Education Today, Joseph Katz ed. New 
York, N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. 
243 p. $3.95. 

A symposium of 20 chapters by 20 authors covering many as- 
pects of education in Canada; a cross section of opinion repre- 
sentative of the thinking of the Canadian educational community. 
Covers higher education. 

College Freshmen Speak Out, by Agatha Townsend. 
New York, N. Y., Harper & Bros., 1956. 136 p. 
$2.50. 


Outspoken comments of 470 freshmen—209 men and 261 
women—from 27 colleges indicating a combination of approval 
and disapproval of their college experience, organized in seven 
chapters on various aspects of the situation. 

College Personnel Work in the South, by Dyckman 
W. Vermilye. Atlanta, Ga., Southern Regional 
Education Board, 1956. 54 p. 


Education in the U. S. A., by W. Kenneth Rich- 
mond. New York, N. Y., Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1956. 227 p. $4.50. 


A study of education in the United States compared with ed- 
ucation in the United Kingdom by a lecturer in a Scottish uni- 
versity. Includes, among the seven chapters, one on higher 
education. 


The Gifted Student and Student Personnel Pro- 
grams in Colleges and Universities, by Edith Sted- 
man. 1136 Steuben St., Pasadena, Calif., Western 
Personnel Institute, 1956. Paper, 47 p. §$l. 


Expanding Resources for College Teaching: A 
report of the Conference on College Teaching Spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education, 
January 19-20, 1956, Charles G. Dobbins (ed.). 
Washington, D. C., The Council, 1956, 137 p. 
Paper, $1.50. 


Field and Extension Services of the State Supported 
Institutions of Higher Learning 1n Michigan, by a 
study group of the Michigan Council of State 
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College Presidents. Ann Arbor, Mich., J. W. 
Edwards, Publishers, Inc., 1956. 113 p. $1.50. 

A report prepared by the Field and Extension Services Study 
Group to the council. Discusses the probable future needs for 
these services, examines the relations among the institutions in 
their extension course offerings and conference programs, and 
describes the cooperative extension program in agriculture and 
home economics. 


A Graduate Program in an Undergraduate College: 
The Sarah Lawrence Experience, by Members of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Charles Trinkaus (ed.). Middletown, Conn., 
Wesleyan University Press, 1956. 119 p. Paper, 
$1.50. 


A History of American Education, by H. G. Good. 
New York, N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1956. 570 
p. $6. 

Places major attention on current problems rather than those 
that have been solved and deals at greater length with the past 


50 years than with the preceding 50. Includes several chapters 
on higher education. 


Indian Students on an American Campus, by 
Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bressler. Minneap- 
olis, Minn., University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 
122 p. $3. 

A sociological study of the experiences of 16 Indians, 2 Pakistani, 
and 1 Singhalese who were enrolled during one academic year at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Manual for Boards of Regents, New Mexico State 
Educational Institutions. Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
Board of Educational Finance, 1955. 38 p. Paper, 


$1. May be purchased from New Mexico Highlands, 


University Press, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


Proceedings of the 88th Convocation of the Board of 
Regents and the Inauguration of the President of the 
University of the State of New York and the Com- 
missioner of Education, May 4, 1956. Albany, N. 
Y., the University, 1956. 80 p. 


Professional Problems of Teachers, by Albert J. 
Huggett and T. M. Stinnett. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1956. 468 p. 
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Provides information on problems with which members of the 
teaching profession must deal daily as practitioners and as effective 
members of their professional organization. Main headings 
are:.(1) The teacher as a member of a profession; (2) professional 
personnel policies and working conditions; (3) developing responsi- 
bilities of the profession; and (4) safeguarding teaching as a 
profession, 


Some Observations on American Education, by 
Robert M. Hutchins. Cambridge, England, Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 112 p. $2.75. 


Based on the Sir George Watson lectures given at five universi- 
ties of the United Kingdom in the autumn of 1954; describes the 
American educational system to the citizens of England and 
Scotland. Contains chapters on history; general characteristics; 
ideals, standards and methods; control and conformity; alumni, 
athletics, and academic freedom; and today and tomorrow. 
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